HELLENISM IN ANCIENT INDIA

ness and difference, which can be accounted for by conscious
borrowing, only on the supposition that the traditions of one
country are as intimately known to the people of another,
as the traditions of many, if not most of the Aryan nations,
are now known to us through the long toil and vast re-
searches of such eminent philologists and mythologists, as
Breal, Max Muller, Grimm, Kuhn, Preller, Welcker, Wilson,
Cornewall Lewis, Grote and Thirlwall. In truth, the more
we examine this hypothesis of importation as affecting
the general stock of mythic tradition in any countiy, the
more scanty and less conclusive will the evidence appear;
and in the issue, we find ourselves driven practically to reject
it altogether, or to suppose that the impulse of borrowing
amounted to a universal and irresistible mania. Thus it is
impossible that "the dynastic legends of Thebes do but
reproduce those of Argos; the legends of both alike do
but repeat the career of Achilleus, or Sigurd; and the
great heroes of those tales reappear as the Boots and the
disguised Beggar of Teutonic and Hindu folklore." (Cox).

The supposition of any deliberate borrowing attributes
to the Hindus, Greeks, Teutons or Scandinavians, a poverty
of invention not less amazing than their skill in destroying
the evidence of the theft and in wearing borrowed plumage, as
with an inborn grace. Unless we are prepared to say
that the borrowing was wholesale, and that to determine
the source of this exhaustless store of wealth, it is more
prudent and more philosophical to admit that in every
country, the myths which have their roots in phrases relating
to physical phenomena, have been kept alive by independent
tradition from the times of the first dispersion. But if the
story of Achilleus, as told in the Iliad, is only another
form of the legend which relates the career of the Ithakan
Chief in the Odyssey; if this tale re-appears in the Saga
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